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ABSTRACT , , , , ^ - • 

A case Study describes how a rural local education 
agency (Allegany County, Maryland) developed a comprehensive staff 
development system. It presents some contextual and theoretical 
background information, summarizes the problem as perceived by key 
actD.rs, and then describes a series of activities resulting in the 
development of the comprehensive system. The early stages of the 
activity involved discussion among' administrative staff , recruitment 
of outsiders, and clarification of goals and operating constraints. 
In the workshops that followed, an action research model was used, in 
/which participants determined how each task (data collection, data 
' analysis, selection, and implementation) should be done and who 
should take charge. Thereafter, a needs assessment survey-was 
developed, in which 26 concerns and 29 items relating to knowledge 
and skills were rated by the various role groups — administrators, 
teachers, and aides. In general, concerns given priority suggested a 
* need to clarify go^ls, coordinate resource allocation, and improve 
cooperation and communication. Analysis of the results also indicated 
the need for differentiated inservice programs designed specifically 
to address a particular role as well as areas of common concern to 
two or more role groups. The nature of the process — particularly the 
emphasis on equity and interdfependence--and the total involvement of 
the staff are the most important factors in producing effective staff 
development activities. (TE) 
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Introduction 



• This pape^ Is a case study, descrlbing-ho^. rural local education- agency 
.(LEA) developed a cfomprehenslve system for skaff development (CSDS) . Tt 
presents some /background Informatlbn, summarizes the problem as perceived by 
key ;i,?tor8, tLn describes , a series of actlvj/tles resulting In the. development 



ofcMh'te' 'CSDS . Barriers and facilitators encountered are discussed, and results 



of a dlstrlct-wld^ needs assessment are presented. 

•f 1 Background^ Information 

AllegJny County Is a rural LEA In western Maryland, with 33 public 

schools, aid 1332 employees/ Local educators welcome Ideas and assistance 

from "outsiders" such as staff of the Maryland State Department of Education , 

(MSDE), Pirostburg State College, the Appalachla Project's Regional Educationa^ 

Service Agency (RES A) , the University of Maryland, and the Regional Laboratory? 
,.■!'. . ■ , - ■ / 

— Research for Better Schools/(RBS) . AH those agencies were represented in 

■ ■ ■ ■ , . - / . 

the development of CSDS, but leadership was maintained by Allegany County 

educators. ' 

Dvjrlng 1982 several events, concerns, and ideas became strongly evident 
to Alligany educators. While at' first they seemed to be separate, their 
relatlLships became apparent when they were explored systemlcally. All vere 
"pressures" for change, for Instance: / 

A new superintendent had been appointed (July l, 1982) and 
believed in the importance of positive attitudes, but staff 
morale. was poor, partly due to reductions in force (RIFs) 
caused by funding cuts. ' ' 

• National and state attention was focused on school and class- 
room effectiveness and ways to i Implement. relevant research, a 
and an LEA program was underway to ^diagnose school ''c^^|^te 
with subsequent problem resolution by school.teams, b^ the - 
projgram potential was not being reached. , • 



• . An L^A jirogram to promote' equity was underway In which parti- 

clpMtsf admlnistratorfj) had Increased self awareness 

and>i5Bkrned to respect And value the differences in others, 
~ and^anted to find ways in which program concepts and ^ . 

learnings could be shared with other LEA staff. 

• Isolation* of individuals, friction between role groups, and 
general low-level dissatisfaction within some role groups ^ 
caught staff in a spiral of poor communication, time-wasting 
conflict management, varying levels of commitment to the * 
school -^system and its activities, and varying levels of - . " 
effectiveness. ' a. ^ 

• Staff development; was one of the 10 LEA priorities, but it was 
^ recognized that the traditional teacher inservice did not 
\ . achieve the results desired by participants nor by administra- 

] tion.. , \ , ^ . . 

• All LEA employees contributed to the education of the 
. students, tut that mission had somehow become submerged, the 

inter-dependence of roXe groups^ was forgotten ^ and it was time 
that everyone started working together. 

With these pressures recognized by central office staff and shared with 
invited "outsiders," relevant information was explored to determine what 
improvements could be made (with no expectation of additional funds beyond a 
part of" the Chapter II allocation). Some of the knowledge base which 
influenced subsequent Action is outlined helow*." ^ 

An LEA is a decentraliaed system with each schdolL having high autonomy, 
which means that a large number of ■cpmmuhication mechanisms must be used to 
strengthen informal structures (Louis &\Sieber, 1977). Since schools and role 
groups need 'to collaborate In order to achieve the system's mission, ^"communi- 
cation should emphasize information sharing ratTier than direction giving, and 
strive for a network struct,ufe of control" (Pasmoire et al .^ 1978). In order 
tp reduce the burden pn administrators and expand the problem-solving 
resources' available to the system, lateral communication (between role groups 
and between schools) should be encouraged '^(Pasmore et al. 1978^ Louis & 
Sieber, 1979). ^or such breaks witli bureaucratic tradition (pyramid 
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hierarchy), and In ^HhP "^^^f" autonomy needs of. prof esslonar 

educators (D^rr. 1976) . IMHL ^^^nd In whi;h tho^ Involved 

have an equal stake in th^^^^HU (Kath &^Hagans; 1978)\ The goal 



should have realistic paramltersll^. slMojUowskl. , 1977) . deal with real 
• Issues (Congreve. 1969) . and Ide^fy conmion Interests (Rubin. 1980) . If .^^ 
■ abtlon- is to occur, those ^ffe^t^Y should participant In Its design; ^ . . 

. . such participatory planning is , 

' l„,provement project^.(Flrestone, .1977>. This means that all role groups should 
have the opportunity not only- to clarify tasks, but also to he involved in 
' planning, which . must then b.e flexible and interactive (Ackoff. 1977). even' . 
though' coorJiiiatlon in the early stages is. very difficult slnte assignments 
• cannot be clearly prescribed (PasmoVe et^.. 1978). Role group participants 
• should bepercelvedby each other as parttiers in a •collaborative effort, which 

. differs from a cooperative project in that in the former members are equal, 
while in the latter "leaders" see themselves as activating' and channeling the 
energy of others who are receptive volunteers (Rob^rt^ 1978. .with reference 

to Sieber. 1972). • ^ 

' " When participants of a system recognize a need for. improvement -but have ^ 
no particular ready-made solution in mind, one '.of three models of planned 
" ■ • ,chaA may. be applied (or a combination): the^ pfoblem-solving model based on , - 
|he 2rk of Lippit. Watson and Westly (1958) .Havelock' s linkage model, or a ^ 
A- process of .organization" developmer^t (OD)., In' all three models a problem is : 

V ddentified.-cl^rifiedWough some, form of diagnosis, and resolved, by 

\ employing sWegies (or, innovati<5nB) identified by systematic search aAd . 

\ • retrieval of ideas .from a credible knowledge base. In all cases-outsiders" 
*' . I assist members of tlje ^'internal" organization. The models differ in that 
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there Is greater reliancfe on "outsiders" and a greater emphasis on affective 
process activities in OD than in the other models, and the linkage model 
Stresses the valiie of research-based knowledge provided by "outsiders"^ 
(Roberts, rgyS, pp. 2P-3L).\. ' ' 

When problems x^ithin a system relate- to the individual members rather 

■ V • . " \ ' ' . ■ ' •■ 

than^to a specific program or,(5rganizational unit, they may be addressed by 
. •» , . . ^ ^ . . • t ■ • 

staff development — nbt simply training pr inservice^but a more general 

personal and professional dev.e\opment of the peopjie. in the system. The.struc 

• >.'--,' 
. A ' • • - . 

ture.and activities should 'be such that: (1) the individuals must want ,to^ 

leari;i, (2) the learning must be in context and "owned" by the learner; (3) 

groiiti learning should occur , ' (4) each individual should learn- .about hiiAself/ 

^^ierself, others in his/her work situation, and better ways , to get the work 

^idbne^^ 'and (5)^a^^^^ in a leadership role should encourage participants to 

4-'. . ' ' ' ■ ' ■. ■ ■ " 

<:^^0!ihute the- three kinds of learning (self, others, work) to any task at 

hand-, recpgnizing that individuals, and the organization will, then benefit . 

(H^^ndy,. 1976, pp. 253-279). For any given area. of learning, if * ideas ^are to 

be applied, a series of activities is needed:, (b) rationale and theory 

building, (2) demonstration and modelings (3) practice and feedback, and CA^ 

individualized on-site coaching pr trouble-shooting (Joyce & Showers, 1980). 

*With ideas such aa the above in ^ind, the problem gradually became more 

clearly def^Lned, and ,a sAall group' of central of f ice staff , including' those 

involved in the projects" in school ; climate and equity, and under the leader- 

• ship of the assistant superintendent., decided to design and implement a » 

"» * , . . ■ . • 

comprehensive , staff diBvelopment system (CSDS) . ^ ^ 

- . . < ^ 

' ^ . . Initiating CSDS - 

The„ early stages of activity involved discussions among; administrative 

staff, 'recruitment, of "outsi€^s," and clarification of goals and operating 



cons 



traints. A committee (of schqol and central office administrators and 



some "outsiders") was, formed, and In September 1982 a mission statement,- 
general objectives, and tentative action guidelines were 'drafted. Sufficient 
Interest was generated for a decision to be made th^t effort should be \ 

Invested to operatlonallze CSDS fpr all ^employees of the LEA. 

. * • • • . • » 

During the next 12 months several key events occurred, "'each of which is 
described here\ Between each event several administrative planning meetings : 
were held (some attended by "outsiders"), relevant materials were reviewed 
and/or developed, and organizational and* political tasks carried out. All 
those Involved had other primary responsibilities, and most "outsiders" 
volunteered most of their time, contributing expertise because they were 

^ : ■ • - / . ■ . ^ \ ^ • • ■ 

Interested in and impressed by the scope and vision of the project, as. 
perceived by the assistant superintendent. ^ • 

Preiimlnary Planning . • ' 

In October the committee met to develop objectives and a time frame for 
an 'action plan. " it -was agreed that: an action research model would-be used to 
design the CSPS with involvement of representatives of other role groups.* 
Such involvement would increase more widespread understanding of thfe potential 
of the CSDS.and, by inviting inputat this stage, help build commitment. It 
was recognized that such participatory planning would take longer and woulji 
require very careful capacity b|^ilding to ensure^equity among role groups and 

hierarchical levels. However, ^most members of the, administrative ^cotnmittee 

■ ■■. . ■ ■ . »' " . 

believed that it could Be done and would be more effective in the\long run. 



* Role groups included: administrative supel^^ aides and technicians, 

cafeteria staff , custodial and maintenance^ staff , instructional supervisors, 
principals and vice principals, secretaries and clerical sfc^tf, and teachers 
(including those in guidance and library/media services) . Transportation 
\i5orkers chose not to participant. Board members were invited, and attended 
some events. 



: r ■ ■ > \ : , .• ■ . 

Participatory Planning . 
^ . f A geheral workshop for 6i5 participants (County Committee) Vas ^conducted 

^ .V. In December. Participants worked In small groups (mixed roles and levels) 

facilitated by members of the administrative committee. Following a general 
* review of the purpose of the meeting (to develop a contaion understanding bf the. 
planning process and of the potentlA.of a CSDS) , and summary of activities to. 
' . dafe, a series of four activities occurred. .For each one an "outsider" 

. ■ ^ tlrevlewed the rationale and theory and explained' a task.' Then small groups 

completed the task. - Results and reactions Were compared among, groups between 

eaeh task and at the end of th^ day. - . 

^ ' .' ' . ■ , • . 

V F The series of activities^ involved participants in simulating implementa- 
%±on of an action research rtodfel (see Figure 1). For. each adtivitj area ' . 
* ^ .(e.g., data collection) participants discussed specified tasks and determined 

' \ whether of not they should be' carried out, how they should be done, and who 

'N^ , should be involved (e.g. . taking charge, being informed,- giving approval, 

carrying out the work) . Table 1 summaris;^es tasks suggested for .each of the 
^ four activity- areas. * * ,/ • ' 

, ' . /^s participants worked In^th^ir small groups members of the admd^nistra- 

tlve committee tried to help overcome barriers such as: uncertainty about-the 
task and perceptions (in a few cases) of personal inadequacy to carry^ it out, 
confusion or distrust about the feasibility or probability of Implementing a 
CSDS, uneasiness In working on a strange task with strangers (groups were 
formed so that administrators did not work with staff that they supervised, 
and so that different role groups worked together). To a great extent these 
barriers were overcome by the sincerity, of the administrative committee . ' 
members who encouraged equity in a variety' of ways. Workshop leaders' 
clarified tasks and discussed Board support for the project. 

; • * ■ • . ■ , 

• • • • ' * ■ ". ' ' . ' ■ ' ■ " ■ ■ 

' o ■,* ' ■ '■• 8 e ' ' 
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Table 1 



An Action Research Model Used in Planning ^ Staff Development System* 



Activity Area 


Task 


* 'r • • 

' / Components 


Data Collection 
- 


Identify. . . 

- relevant goals, priorities, 
legislation etc* 


localf, state, federal 




- needs ' - 


individual, program, organization 




- barriers and facilitators 


resources,, human, political. 




- knowledge of process 
;. inservice ^ 


adult learning, delivery systems. 


Data Analysis 


Analyze and prioritize* • • 

- ^oals * . 






- need s 


role group, program, organization 




fc ■ '* 

>— barriers and facilitators 


resources, human, political 


• - 


- process alternatives 


criteria ^r scenario of viable 
0 methods and delivery systems 


Selection 

» ■ . 


Select and determine, ... 
- goals of CSDS 






- needs to'be addressed 
tional location 

- resource allocation 


by role group, program, organiza- 
by need 




mm Vintb bArricrs will be 
overcame 






- processes 


timelines, delivery responsibilities, 
cpst effective methods 'to meet rie^s 
and goals 


Implementation 


Link planning and' 
implementation ^ 


role group representation 




Cooijdinate activities 


establish responsibilities .and task 
* ■ teams 


' ■ ■■■ .« 


Communicate 


across role groups and levels of ^ 
liierarchy 




Organize and deliver 
training 


by role groups and organizational 
location * 




Monitor/evaluate impact 

of planning and implementation 


using data to improve along the way 



? • ^ . 

For each task, participants determined how it*" should be done, who should take charge, give 
approval, be informed, and carry out the work* 




Figure 1. Action Research Model y. 
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By the end of the day participants understood the planning process, had 

greater confidence iir the value .:o4 '.their contributions and in the likelihood 

that a CSDS would be implemented, and had established good relationships among 

each other. Two main recommeridatiorts were made: (1) activities to further 

define the system should begin as soon as possible, beginning wifh the design 

or selection of a needs assessment measure or,-process; and (2) opportunity 

should be given to "official" representatives (e.g. , association leaders) to 

"review activities, to determine specific role group responsibilities ih the 

design ^d implementation of a CSDS, and to design an organizational struc- 

tirre. It was aereed that a needs assessment sub-committee should draft some 

ideas, and In the spring a meeting of role group tepresentatlves would be held 

to follow through on the; two recommendation^. 

Representatives ' Decision-Making 
( . ■■ ■ 

Such a TTieeting was held at the end.of Marph 1983. Attended by 27 parti- 

cipants (some of whom had been involved in prev*Lous activitiesV the meeting 
included: a review of activities to date and of the planning mo.del; discus- 
sion of roles and responsibilities of role gra^p representatives; review of a^ 
needs assessment process; and discussion of structures and mechanisms for 
CSDS. During the day concerns Vere raised about : the relative priority* of^ 

CSDS; commitment; the relative sincerity of the invitation for all "levelis" 

■ ' * * ' . * t ' 

and roles to influence CSDS planning and implementation; program evaluation; 

. % . 

and the feasibility of using an adapted version of the needs assessment . 

process reviewed.* These concerns were openly discussed. 

• ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ \.. 

* The process was developed by ' Jim Greenberg (tJniversity of Maryland)\;)^d r 
Maurice Erly et al. of Prince George's County and' used there 'fo^ instruc- 
tional staff before being modified and used for all jrole groups in Allegany, 
May 18, 1983. 



^ " Decisions were made and actions taken to restructure the g^inlstratj^ve 
committee. Initiate the heeds assessment proceS^, and publicize key events>n(i; 
decisions. A sense of group cohesion was lllustratedi by the frequency and 
"comfort level" of statements volunteered by participants with traditionally 
low authority. By .the end of th^ day participants had greater understanding ,^ 
and' belief In the concepts of CSDS In which the focus Is the Individual w^p 
Influences and Is Influenced by activities related to goals and bb.j.ect^lves of 
comprehensive staff development, all within a philosophy o^-equity. :. * ■ - 
Development of the Needs Assessment Survey . 

In May the Cpunty Committee* applied the first stage Vf thia needs 'assess- 
ment process: "development- of concerns and delivery methods to fonji the basis 
of a purvey qilestlonnaire. Cafeful preparation and Involvement of "outside" 
volunteers as group facilitators helped make the day>" activlgfcy go smoothly*: 

Procediires Involved two types of Small groups In Idea jgeneratlpn and. 
consensus building activities. First, " "mixed" small groups (across^hterafchy 
^and across role) listed and ranked task concerns, and then listed and ranked 
ways In which those cdncerns might best be addressed by staff development . 
(delivery optlon.s) . "Common" (role-allke> -small groups listed and ranked V 
critical job skills or functions. Indicating -those In^reatest need^of 
Improvement, and then listed training needs of other .role groups. Group . . 
membership lists were made up ahead of f line and groups were led by ' 
"outsiders," who guided ea"?^ activity by saying something like this: 



* Membership In the County Committee was formalized to ensure^that all role 
groups were represented and at least one perison from each school was 
Involved, 



1. Task : Think about on the job tasks you do. What frustrates you, gets In 
the way of getting the work done? Lls\: concerns, things that can be 
improved on* Rank order individually, t?hen share top priorities and 
develop a group list. 



2,. Delivery opt ions ;.r ' Think about past experiences and future Ideals — not 
; simply the tradife^bnal workshop, . conference or college course, but also ^ 
curriculum develd|ment or flibupervision activities, or school staff 
meetings, and th^ir characteristics. 

3. Critical functions ; Think about tasks, responsibilities, and skills used 
in your role. Rank order the* top ten and assess each in terms of perfor- 
mance' (doing well, adequate, needs improvement). ' . \' ; ' . 

4. Others' needs : For each other role group, state areas which need improve- 
ment that might be addressed by staff development. 

' The 113 concern statements generated by participants fell into 17 

categories, with highest consensus of concern for "time and 'management 

"communication," and "incentives." The 44 knowledge/skill statements fill 

into 29 areas, witl^ many (e.g., "human relations," "safety," "equity") 

ctrpssing several role groups. Ideas about, the process or. delivery methods for 

staff development included 89 statements which fell into 10 categories, l^ot 

only the traditional methods (such as role group workshops), but also methods 

such as school-based meetings, inter-school visits, and cross-role, cross- 

hierarchy workshops were listed. Participants did not develop traditional . 

lipts of inservlce.> topics or training formats. They saw staff development in 

its broadest sense and addressed more organizational (system) issues than 

personal. concerns/ It was apparent that participants had developed a sense of 

. ■ -p ' / ■ . 
ov^nership in CSDS, wouiy not be satisfied with "goodbye and God bless you" 

: v.: ■■■■■■^ ■ ■.■ s ■ V . : : ;■ : - . , ■ 

.workshops on siii^e/simple topics, but wanted interactive organization 

deVfjlopment , and staff development resolving real concerns. 

• ^' ''<^- ■ ■ . \ ■ . ■ . ." ■ ■ ■ ' ■ ■ ■ . ... ' . ■ ■ ■ •■ 

. A survey questionnaire was; developed based on the ideas generated at the 
•worksliop. It presented: ^O) nine overall concepts /e.g., "If I take part in 
a 'meeting or workshop I want some follow^.iip- — to know results jor to help me 



".trouble-shoot' iii I tcy new skills or ideas") each with a five point "agree- 

ment" rating scale; (2) 26 concerns _ (e. g.,,— role clarification: how to make 

sure we understand our own jobs, ,that others around us also understand what x^e 

■ ' ■ ■ '. ' ■ 

do, and how; our worK'.fits together") each with a five point "importance" 

scale,' and choice of five delivery methoda*; ank (3) 2<^ knowledge/skills areas 
(e.g. , "curriculum develoiJinent and coordinated use," "equipment care and use") 
'each:rwlth a five point "importance" scale, and choice ^f^lve delivery 
methods.* ^ ' 

Simulation and Determination of Structures 

In August a series of 'three overnight workshops was held, each attended 
>y about -60 people^. Including representatives for all role groups, and with all 
schools represented by a team including the principal and up to four other 
staff (Instructional and support). Each workshop was identical, involving 
participants in: ^(1) some team building/equity activities, (2) a "pilot" use 
and critique of the needs assessment questionnaire, (3) simulation in small 
groups of planning to address needs identified , by sur:vey result?;, and (4) 
final determination of the CSDS organizational structure and of CSDS implement 
' tation strategies. About half of .the participants had be^en involved in at' 

least one ot tier key activity; the othfers had. initial reservations and concerns 
" about the relative "reality" of the project and the extent to which their 
[ contributions were valued. As before, these concerns were overconie through 
discussion, demonstration of equity, and the sincerity of steering committee 
members. Other outcomes of the series of meetings included: 



* Delivery methods listed were: (1) .school building inservice or problem- 
solving sessions, (2) sygtem-wlde with people of different jobs and levels, 
(3) system-wide with people with the same kind of job, (4) college courses, 
and (5) inter-school visits, job shadowing. 



• Final agr6einent on the CSPS organizational strviWure (see 
Figure 2) and roles and responsibilities of the various teams 
and committees (including school based teams Incorporat Ing 
those formed for the "school climate" project) 

• Agreement that the survey questionnaire (with slight modifica- 
tions) should be distributed at "in-person" school or role 
group meetings, and should be completed by all LEA employees 

• Agreement that survey results should be analyzed by role group 

and by school, with meetings facilitated by committee members . ' 

tp review findings and dete,rmine priorities and^ activities 

• Strong commitment, group cohesion, and sense of ownership by 
participants for CSDS ~ a shared belief in their individual 
value and group potential to work together 

• Clear common understanding of CSDS ~ its purpose, philosophy, 
development, and potential — with acceptance of -tesponsibi- 
lity to share that understanding with: colleagues. 

Results of the Needs Assessment Survey 
The Needs Assessment Survey was given to all employees in ^-he Fall of 
1983. Of the thirteen hundred and thirty- two (1332) employees in the system^ 
twelve hundred and forty (1240) Jre^turned surveys that could be computer 
analyzed. Items were analyzed by role group and by school, and each role group 
and each school were given copies of the printout so that they could assess 
the kinds of inservice indicated by the results of the Needs Assessment. 

• There was very high agreement across all role groups with most of the 
nine overall concepts . However, there was a range of responses relating to 
whether or not staff development activities should be held" in work time and 
whether or not participants should be rewarded (e.g., by receiving credit 
toward promotion). In general, respondents wanted to have a say in planning 
staff ""development activities, expressed a preference for practical "hands on" 
activities with a problem-solving orientat;^ion, and wanted some fo;Llow-up 
afterwards. ' 



O ■ , - ■ -13. ^'^ 
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School-based teams 



□ 



□ 



Centralized role groups 




temporary^ 
task ^ teams. 









Representatives 


Committee 






Steering 


Cotmnittee 






Executive 


Committee 




Invited' • 
"outsider-?" 



Figure 2. Staff Development Organizational Structure 
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Kvoty { 3i:UooL has a staff development team which includes the principal, at. 
least one teacher and -at least one other person with non-instructioial respon- 
sibilities. At least one of those people is a" member of the county co mmittee 
which includes representatives of all role groups and schools. The represen- 
tative committee is smaller, with m(^bers representing/ all role groups. It 
seyves as a "pool" frbm which members are drawn to serjve on the steering 
committee. Executive committee members are drawn from the steering committee. 
Invited "outsiders!^ e.g., from RESA and Fro stburg are 'also, members of the 
steering committee . Temporary -task teams are formed as needed. Communication 
is open. Decisions are influenced by alL units of the structure.. 

■■■:i6 • 



Fourteen of the 26 concent- were rated of sufficient Importance to. 
among the "top five" for one or more role groups. (See Table 2.) The top 
priority systerawlde (and for teachers and aides) was: ^ 

• making sure money Is allocated to pay for materials, jobs' to 
be done, or lessons to be taught. • . 

Two other- concetns rated as very Important: also related to' materials. (In 

analyzing this area of concern, local staff realized that budget allocations 

for Instructional materials had been reduced 67% over the previous three - ^ 

years . ) The two other concerns among the t:op five system-wide related to 

discipline and morale. Points of Interest in the analysis of results were: 

• Of the teachers ' top concerns , ' fou-r matched those of aides and , ^ 
principals/vice, principals and three matched those of , ^ , 
secretaries and custodial, staff * . 

• Of the principals 'Vvlce-prlnclpals' top' concerns , four matched 
those of teachers, maintenance staff, and secretaries, aij/T 

• \ three matched thoi^ of aides and; central office adminls;rrators 

• Of the central, administrators' top concerns, four mashed 
those of transportation staff, and three matched tWse of 
maintenance staff and principals/vice principals ' - 



• The concerns rated very Important by six of the nW rale 

i groups included: ^-^.a^i j j 

- making sure that when a job is to be done, the rl^ kinds 
of materials, equipment, atid people are there on time 

- making sure we are working toward quality education and 
that everyone understands how we are doing that , 

- getting people, to work tojgether better and to understand 
how each can help the other. 

In general , -concerns _given„priorlty^ggested _a^^ 

nate res'^Jtlrce allocation, and Improve cooperation and communication. . 

Twenty-one of the 29 items relating to knowledge and skills were rated of 
sufficient Importance to be among the "top , five" -for one or more of the role 
groups.,. (See Table 3.) The top priority systerawlde was:' 

• understanding my role. 



It ems 



making sure money is allocated to pay for materials, 
jobs to be done, or lessons to.be taught (funding) 

making sure that when a job is to done the right kinds ■ 
of. materials.' equipment,- and people are there on time 
(coordinating) 

making sure that everyone, irtcluding students, .takes care 
of materials, -equipment, and facilities (maintaining) 

developing common rules and standards for f "f^f^^^" 

a way that everyone keeps to those standards (discipline) ^ 

improving everyone's enthusiasm and confidence Un|Sp6. ^ 
school system (morale) 

making- sure we are working toward quality education and 
that Leryone understands how we are doing that (program/ 
communication) , * ' . . 

getting people to work together better and to' understand 
how each can help the other (cooperation/coordination) 

sharing the work fairly and making sure we don't make it 
SaJS ?or others to get their work done (role clarification) 

making sure we understand our own jobs, that others around 
us understand what we do. and how our work fits together 
(role clarification 2) 

making sure that people doing the same work get the same 

--pay-(incentlves)_ ^ 

sharing ideas and infoTmation among all role groups, with 
each person's ideas listened to with respect (communicatioTi 

Involving the people who must carry out the work in 
planning and mklag decisions (participation) 

keepirtg things in good shape and updating with new equip- 
ment (streamlining)' , 

making sure the' superintendent takes part in planning good 
educational programs, and is -in agreement, with other 
administrators (participation 2) 



fable 3 



"Knowledge and Skills"- Ranked as the "Top Five" by LEA Role Groups 
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keeping' building/equipment clean ^ 
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curriculum development and coordinated use 
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Two other areas lit which many participants needed skill development related to 

interpersonal skills, another to safety, and another to keeping buildings and 

equipment clean. Six of the nine role groups indicated a need for training in 

. . \ ■ ■ . _ ' ■■ ■ ,. ' ■ * ■ .-. 

"role clarification;, human relations skills,, and safety and ^irst aid. Other 

topics of Inteifest to at ieast three role groups included 

^- • ■ •, ' . ■ - . . ■ ■ .. ■ * * ". • ' " 

•'^ leadership V(admlnlstrators,'prlnclpals/vlce pfl^^^ and ^ • 

custodial, staff) ^ V. ^ ' ■ ■. 

* ,;. ■ •. ■ . . ' " * '■'*• " • '' : .• f ■' 

• equipment care and use, especlally'of new Items . such as ^ ^ 
computers (staffV In food services ,^ 

tatloh) ; : : v ; ' . ' 

• ' needs, analysis and^ evaluation re: 's'taffing' (administrator, . 

principals /vice pririQipals/V^ranspor^ • 

All -other topics were pf interest to only one or two rolp groups. 

* Of the fivb ' delivery methods listed in the survey, t«o were of almost^ 

.N . . • . ■ , .. : \ , ■ ■ / •. 

equal popiflarity with selection relating tc| the nature of concern or skill: ' 
V • ■ ; . • ^ . . • ^ ■■ • • J \ ■ . . . • ^ 

• • school building problem solving Meetings . ^ 

• system-wid«, participants of different jobs and levels. 

It became apparent -that top concerns reflected the role expectation, and 
.that is why it is so very . importaiy: ' to have those people being affected : 
involved in specifying their needs. Analysis of results' also _ indicated the 
need for differentiated inservice programs designed specifically to address. a 
particular role as well as those areas of concern that were "common to two or 
more role groups. This kind of information ailowed the LEA 
inservice .and to 4eliyer staff development activities In the most efficient , 

cost effective manner. , 

' ' ' ' ' ■ ^ ' - ■ ■ ^ ' ^. ^ ■ 

' Discussion 

♦ ■ _ ■ ■ ' ■ . ■ 

Over a period of 12' months', Allegany County^ staff init'iatei a comprehen- 

sive staff development system. They linked research with^practice, and 

» • ■ " ". • ■ ' *' • 

involved approximately 200 employees iYi the planning process. 



Barriers encountered for. each new group of participants were always the 
same, although their strength- decreased where role group representatives had 
been involved in planning and then^reported back to their colleagues. For the 
'most part barriers were anticipated ^head of time and strategies applied to 
address them. Factors that-facilitated project progress .related primarily to 
^knowledge and attitudes of participants (particularly of the^ small „team of 
-local administrators who initiated the project and a core group of , ^ 

"outsiders") / Key barriers, f acllitafetyfs^nd strategies are sunnnarlzedt in 
Table 4. ^ , ^ 

Since the fall of 1983, the schools' Staff Development Steering - 

Committees, whose membership represents all role groups within the school, 

" * ^ ■ 

have submitted plans for activities addressing the priority needs for the ^ 

» ' . *i ■ . 

specific school as well asVlndicating systemwide staff development activities 
that should be conducted by the central office staff Using "inservice time," 
each school has conducted activities -designed to meet a priori-ty need. 

One large secondary school ha.s planned for a professional day in March to 
address three issues: ^communications, discipline, and morale/These activi- 
ties will include the ^otal staff of the school looking at each person's role 
and responsibility for each of those concerns, and proposing plans and activi- 
ties to improve t^^ areas of , concern. 



The nature of the process and the total irivolvement^^^o all staff are the 
'most important factors in producing ef f ectives^af f development activities. 



The LEA plaQS to cotitinue to include five professional day^ in ,the school 
calendat for next year to effectively and continually ,addre,ss staf f ^develop- 



ment*" needs. The LEA also found that employees are willing ^^to give of their 
own time^ to participate fn staff development activities. In addition, the 
desired 'behavioral and attitude changes are mionitored by the employees 
. themselves in a cooperative- spirit, toward accomplishing common-goals. 
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V , Table i — ' 

Facilitators, Barriers, and^rategies. in Planning the CSDS 



J. — 



Facilitators 



Barriers 



r 



Strategies 



■ E:qpertifie of Steering Coimittee ' 

4 . 

, , 1 ■ 

* * . .! ' 

-'*1oine relevant research knowledge- 
available 



Staff deyelopment one of ■ 10 LEA 
School Board priorities 



Lack' of expertise of some partici- 
pants * / 

No CSDS lodel available . ■ 



2'c 



"Sc|}ool climate" project with , 
•■school teams underway at -some sites 



"-Equity" project underway, 
incfeasing participants' self 
awareness and improving working 
relationships 

Strong commitment and investment 
of time arid energy by LEA assistant 
superintendent ^nd Executive 
Committee ' 

Use of'.open systems planning 



- Annual. CSDS. budget of $30,000 
• . plus -Small sums- p{ ■ projecti unds' 
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Lack'of shared definition of staff 
development 



(- Soflie conflict' (logistical and 
political) experienced by .staff 
. juggling priorities ' ■ * 

Too few schools involved, and too 
few publicized successes 



Too few people involved, with' 
positive impact "trickling down" 
very- slowly 



Initial disbelief of many partici- 
pants 



- Initial concerns about logistics 
and "reality" of widespread 

, ..participant involvement - ■. 

- Insufficient funding Jor.:"grand .. 
'"events" ' . ■ 



Activities led by "outsiders" linking 
theory. & practice, in shared learning 

fireative coibinatitih of .research from 
various fields with practice to meet 
specific local needs • 

' Development of a' philosophy, mission, 
;^8tatement ,,and an "ideal scenario" of 
CSDS. tliree years in the future • 

' Superintendent's and Board members' 
participation in some key^ events , some 
task adjustment : ' . . 

■ Incorporation of some project strat 
egies and concepts (by key staff) into 
CSDS ■ ,. . ^ 

■ incorporation of project concepts into 
CSDS philosophy, and involvement of 
CSDS participants, in some. project 
activities ; : .'' ' 

■ Sincerity, provision ^opportunity 
for open discussion^ 'smeS. of activi- 
ties achieving stated. objectives, 
application of equity' principles 

-Effective, organizat;i!5n/managemerit- of. 
activities, real evidence of partici- 
pant influence on decisions ■. 

■■■Funding used- primarily "for 'facilities 
, and materials (e.g., needs survey); 
perisoi^j^ time mostly "volunteered". 
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The "equity theme," whlc^ promotes the Idea of the Importance and the 
Interdependence of all role groups in the delivering of . educational services 
to children, has become a central thrust in this process as a demonstrated 
'reality rather than somethi^ig to which staff give only lip service. When a 
school has a staff development steering committee made up of a food service 
,*worker, a custodian, a teachery an aide, and the principal looking at a common 
problem identified by the personnel in that school and planning the act^ivities 
to solve that ^problem, good things happen to children. Employees intend to 
keep this process going In Allegany County. . 
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